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LIBRARY WORKSHOP OF THE ARKANSAS FOUNDATION 
OF ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 
Harding College, Saturday, December 7, 1957 


HISTORY OF COOPERATIVE LIBRARY PROJECT 
By Paul McCain 
President, Arkansas College, Batesville 


The Cooperative Library Project of 
the Arkansas Foundation of Associ- 
ated Colleges is one of the several pro- 
grams being sponsored by grants from 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. The 
purpose of this grant was to enable 
the colleges to improve their library 
collections without needlessly dupli- 
cating acquisitions. 


During the past two years each 
member institution has been asked 
to submit areas in which it would be 
interested in concentrating. The Ex- 
utive Committee of the AFAC then 
used these requests in allocating the 
specific areas to be developed. Dur- 
ing the 1956-57 year each institution 
received the sum of $3,000 to develop 
its assigned fields. In the current 
year the amount of $2,000 is available. 


Upon the action of the AFAC direc- 
tors the sum of $7,000 has been set 
aside this year for the purchase of 
back files of periodicals selected from 
the recommendations of librarians. 
As preparation for this development 
of our periodical files, Mrs. Lucile 
Murphy, librarian of the College of 
the Ozarks, prepared a Union List of 
periodicals held in the seven colleges. 
The purchase of the back files will 
increase from 45 to 75 the periodicals 
for which complete files will be in at 
least one of the member institutions. 
Library of Congress cards are ex- 
changed between cooperating col- 
leges for books bought in this pro- 
gram so that the cards may be placed 
in the catalogs of the other institu- 


tions. 


Dr. A. F. Kuhlman’s talk, LIBRARY COOPERATION, delivered at the 
workshop is on pages 20-26 of this issue. 


TWO “WOMEN OF THE YEAR” 
FOR ARKANSAS LIBRARIES 


In the annual “Man of the Year” 
election sponsored by the Arkansas 
Democrat in January for the 10th con- 
secutive year, two Arkansans whose 
efforts have been directed toward the 
betterment of public library service 
within the state won top honors along 
with a football referee and a man 
who persuaded Arkansas of her obli- 
gation to her retarded children. They 
are Mrs. Karl Neal, state librarian, 
who was elected “Woman of the Year 
in Arkansas”, and Mrs. David D. Ter- 
ry, Little Rock Public Library trustee, 
who was elected “Greater Little Rock 


Woman of the Year”. The four win- 
ners were selected as “men and 
women who best and most unselfishly 
served the state during the preceding 
year.” Thousands of Arkansans from 
every county in the state cast their 
ballots in the annual newspaper se- 
lection for which 22 prominent men 
and women were nominated. K. A. 
Engel, publisher of the Arkansas 
Democrat, presented plaques to the 
winners being honored for distin- 
guished public service at the Little 
Rock Chamber of Commerce lunch- 
eon on March 7. 
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MRS. KARL NEAL 
ARKANSAS WOMAN OF THE YEAR 





Mrs. Karl Neal 


Arkansas Woman of the Year 


The public libraries of Arkansas 
have made considerable progress since 
1952, the year in which Mrs. Karl 
Neal became executive secretary and 
librarian of the Arkansas Library 
Commission. The Commission re- 
ceived the Letter Award for outstand- 
ing work toward “the humanizing of 
knowledge” in 1952 and two of the 
state’s library trustees have since re- 
ceived national recognition from the 
American Library Association as dis- 
tinguished trustees — Mrs. Merlin 
Moore in 1953 and J. N. Heiskell in 
1957. 


During Mrs. Neal’s tenure as state 
librarian, chartered bus tours have 
been inaugurated, both for visits to 
neighboring libraries within the state 
and for attendance of Arkansas li- 
brarians and trustees at national li- 
brary conferences. Further innova- 
tions have been introduced: state book 
fairs for children, professional li- 
brarians’ workshops with national 
consultant service, and the practice of 
centralizing technical processes for 
books at the Commisssion’s head- 
quarters library and for the purchase 
and processing of books for Federal 
library projects and state bookmo- 
biles purchased under federal aid to 
libraries. 


Mrs. Neal served as president of 
the Arkansas Library Association in 
1950, and has been Arkansas’ Coun- 
cilor to the American Library Asso- 
ciation since 1952. She received the 
Progressive Farmer Award for ser- 
vice to rural Arkansas in 1956, and 
the Pfeifer Cup for 1957 presented by 
the Little Rock Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club. She is also a 
Methodist, a member of the American 
Association of University Women, 
Kappa Delta Pi, honorary educational 
organization, and is an honorary state 
member of Delta Kappa Gamma. 


A native of Strong, Arkansas, Mrs. 
Neal graduated from Warren High 
School and the University of Arkan- 
sas. She taught in El Dorado schools 
for seven years prior to her marriage 
in 1931 to Karl Neal, cotton buyer 
from southern Arkansas. She served 
as librarian in the Warren elementary 
school from 1941 to 1947. Mrs. Neal 
became loan librarian at the Arkan- 
sas Library Commission in 1947, serv- 
ing in this capacity for a year before 
she entered the University of Denver 
Library School. She received the 
Master of Arts degree with a major 
in library science from the University 
of Denver in 1949. 
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Mrs. Neal returned to the Arkan- 
sas Library Commission as reference 
librarian in the fall of 1949. She be- 
came acting executive secretary and 
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librarian in 1951, and a year later 
when librarian Irene Mason resigned 
Mrs. Neal became state librarian in 
her own right. 


MRS. DAVID D. TERRY 
GREATER LITTLE ROCK WOMAN OF THE YEAR 


Mrs. David D. Terry 
Greater Little Rock Woman of the Year 


It would be impossible to list the 
names of all the persons and organi- 
zations in Little Rock that have bene- 
fited from the humanitarian efforts 
of Mrs. David D. Terry—she has for- 
gotten many of them herself. They 
have ranged from founding the Pu- 
laski County Juvenile Court to feed- 
ing the many hungry and lonely per- 
sons who have knocked on her door 
for assistance. 


In 1926 she was appointed to the 


Little Rock Public Library Board of 
Trustees and has remained on the 
Board as an active worker since that 
time. She has been an active member 
of the Trustees Section of the Ark- 
ansas Library Association for many 
years. She has worked for the ad- 
vancement of rural libraries and li- 
brary service throughout the state. 


The Community Chest, the United 
Nations Specialized Agencies, the 
Arkansas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Crusade for Freedom, the 
Association of University Women, 
the YWCA, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution—all of these 
and many more—have benefited from 
her energy and her sincere regard for 
the well-being of this community. 


And, indeed, Mrs. Terry should 
have a vested interest in Little Rock. 
Her mother’s and father’s families 
were pioneer settlers in this area. 
Col. John G. Fletcher, her father, was 
one of the first bankers in Little 
Rock, and his ties with Arkansas went 
back to territorial days. Mrs. Terry’s 
brother, the late John Gould Fletcher, 
was a Pulitzer Prize-winning poet and 
the poet laureate of Arkansas. Mrs. 
Terry’s husband, who is now a law- 
yer in Little Rock, was elected a 
United States Congressman five 
times. 


Throughout a lifetime of service, 
Mrs. Terry has never sought public 
notice for her work. Less active last 
year than formerly, she nevertheless 
taught a class of teen-age girls at 
Christ Episcopal Church, served as 
secretary of a women’s church group, 
organized the Little Rock Philhar- 
monic Orchestra Auxiliary. Mrs. 
Terry is a graduate of Vassar. She 
and her husband live at 411 East 
Seventh. They have five children. 
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REPORT OF THE WORKSHOP ON LIBRARY SERVICE FOR 
YOUNG ADULTS — LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
FEBUARY 23-28, 1958 


By Freddy Schader' 


Nine librarians from Arkansas 
were privileged to attend a regional 
workshop on Library Service for 
Young Adults held February 23-28 
on the campus of the Louisiana State 
University. 


Those attending were Mrs. Inez 
Bishop, White-Woodruff Regional 
Library, Searcy, Arkansas; Mrs. Mary 
Coker, Central High School, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; Miss Marcella Grid- 
er, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas; Mrs. Terry Griffith, 
Cleburne-Independence Regional Li- 
brary, Batesville, Arkansas; Miss 
Jackie Poe, and Miss Freddy Schader, 
Arkansas Library Commission, Little 
Rock, Arkansas; Mrs. D. G. Griffiths, 
North Arkansas Regional Library, 
Harrison, Arkansas; Miss Gladys 
Sachse, Arkansas State Teachers’ 
College; and Mrs. Janie Winkelman, 
Jefferson County Library, Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas. If you live near any of 
the above librarians, ask them to re- 
port about the workshop. 


Sponsoring groups for the work- 
shop were the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Library School and General 
Extension Division, Louisiana State 
Library, and both the Library Edu- 
cation Division and the Young Adult 
Services Division of the American 
Library Association. There were 
125 librarians registered for the work- 
shop from sixteen different states. 


Many practical suggestions useful 
for the elementary school librarian 
were brought out in the sessions in 
building the collection, expanding the 
service, guiding and promoting read- 
ing, and presenting library materials. 
The aim of every librarian is to intro- 
duce reading in such a way that it 
becomes a lifetime habit. The best 
way to accomplish this aim is to—(1) 


know and understand your young 
patron; (2) read as many books as pos- 
sible; (3) bring the young patron and 
the books together. The librarian is 
the magnet that brings the book and 
the reader together. 


In the session on building the col- 
lection, attention was called to the 
TEN TESTS OF SOUND BOOK SE- 


LECTION PRACTICE that appeared | 





on page 23 of the March, 1957, issue | 


of SCHOOL LIBRARIES. Since they 
are excellent recommendations for 
librarians, they are repeated here: 


1. Do you read — widely, regu- | 


larly, critically? 


2. Do you keep a running file of | 
order cards based on your own | 


reading, on suggestions from 
teachers and students, and on 
needs uncovered by use of the 
library? 

3. Do you check books by review- 
ers from accepted sources? 


4. Is there a written statement of 
book selection policy for your 
school? 


5. Do you apply well-defined cri- 
teria to the books which you 
choose? 


6. Do you select books in relation 
to a well-thought-out plan for 
the development of the total 
collection? 


7. Do you consider school needs | 


and pupil interests and abilities 
when choosing books? 

8. Do you encourage wide partici- 
pation in book selection? 

9. Do you examine books before 
buying them, whenever possi- 
ble? 

10. Do you compare related books 
to see which is preferred? 


1Miss Freddy Schader is administrative assistant, Arkansas Library Commission. 
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Definite aids in book selection 
were suggested for use by the 
school librarian. In addition to using 
the CHILDREN’S CATALOG and 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES, the following 
should be available for checking 
titles: BOOKLIST and SUBSCRIP- 
TION BOOKS BULLETIN, HORN 
BOOK, JUNIOR LIBRARIES, and 
TOP OF THE NEWS. All are periodi- 
cals obtainable on a subscription basis 
except TOP OF THE NEWS. This is 
an excellent periodical for school or 
young people’s librarians that is sent 
to all librarians who join the Chil- 
dren’s or Young Adults’ Division of 
the American Library Association. 
If you are not a member of the 
American Library Association, write 
the Arkansas Library Commission for 
membership blanks. 


Among the many ways of present- 
ing library materials were book talks, 
book taster talks, listening hour, dis- 
cussion groups, film showing, exhib- 
its, bulletin boards, booklists, and 
book fairs. Both Mr. Fry and Miss 
Slocum stressed the fact that several 
books should be presented to a group 
rather than just one book. The 
length of the book talk should be 
from six to eight minutes, for its pur- 
pose is to create an interest on the 
part of the listener. Select an epi- 
sode that is a complete story in itself 
and with a little background explana- 
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tion, let the book speak for itself— 
use the words of the author. Don’t 
memorize it, but be completely fa- 
miliar with it. Be sure that it has 
unity, coherence, and emphasis. Save 
your talks—perhaps you can swap 
them with others who have prepared 
book talks. 


An aid for bulletin board ideas was 
on display at the workshop. It was 
a pamphlet called QUICK ’N EASY 
containing 164 library ideas for bulle- 
tin boards that could be prepared 
with little time and from easily avail- 
able materials by persons with mini- 
mum artistic talent and manual dex- 
terity. The pamphlet was prepared 
by a Committee of the Louisiana Li- 
brary Association, and may be se- 
cured for $1.00 from Miss Kathryn 
Adams, Louisiana State Library, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


In presenting books to individual 
readers, Miss Slocum suggested the 
following beatitudes: 


1. Be honest — if you have only 
read a review of the book, say 
so. 


Be patient. 
Be brief. 
Be specific. 


PF 


Be on hand and be ready to 
suggest titles. 


NEW LIBRARY BUILDING AT INDEPENDENCE COUNTY 
Mrs. Terry Griffith, Regional Librarian 


Several hundred Independence 
County citizens gathered for the Open 
House of their new County and Re- 
gional Library at Batesville on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1958. 


For many years the library trustees 
had been working toward a new 
building with the supporting interest 
of the majority of the county citi- 
zens, so it was with a sense of grati- 
fication that the staff moved from its 
cramped quarters in the courthouse 


into the modern one-story building, 
adjoining the courthouse. This is a 
central downtown location which of- 
fers many advantages to town as well 
as county patrons. 


The building is of concrete block 
construction, faced with cream brick 
and marble trim. The roof is of 
gravel and tar. The inner walls are 
painted a muted, restful green and 
floors are harmonizing colors in as- 
phalt tile. Acoustic tile is used for 
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Interior of the new Cleburne-Independence Regional Library, Batesville, Arkansas 
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the ceiling and lighting is fluorescent 
surface-mounted units. The entire 
building is heated by forced air with 
return grills built in the walls. 


The entire front and far down one 
side is polished glass. This provides 
an excellent view of the library at 
work. The “open look” is continued 
through the glass dividers in the in- 
terior. 


The furniture—tables, chairs, card 
catalog and charging desk—is of light 
birch, while steel stacks are of dark 
green, blending into the light green 
wall color. This is complemented by 
the coral or persimmon colored wood- 
en shelving used in special areas, and 
a pair of lounging chairs in the same 
color will be added to be placed near 
the entrance. 


The area arrangement reflects the 
hours of planning and study required 
for modern convenience. The large 
public room is partitioned only by 
the steel book stacks and counter 
height dividers. The reference and 
study area is in the rear of the room 
while there is adequate room between 
the stacks for the browsers. A sec- 
tion of shelving holds books for 
Young Adult reading, popular fiction 
and non-fiction designed to interest 
youth. 


The children’s corner with sloped 
top reading desk and benches, a small 
table and two chairs faces the glass 
front, and book stacks against the wall 
hold books for the pre-school and ele- 
mentary grades, forming a square for 
this area. This leaves the children 
free from adult interruption, and 
shelving and stack arrangements 
guide the grown-ups past the chil- 
dren’s corner but not through it. 


This arrangement tends to care for 
a family approach with every member 
able to browse through the shelves 
without contact, yet within sight of 
each other all the time. 


Space permits the assembling of 
separate collections. For instance, 
Arkansiana has a section where books 
pertaining to the state are shelved to- 
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gether. Shelves marked in each 
classification help patrons to find 
what they may be looking for. 


The periodicals—a browsing area 
where smoking is permissible—are 
near the front entrance in the corner 
formed by the side window of glass 
joining the glass front. 


The main entrance through glass 
doors brings the patron to the cir- 
culation desk. Past the desk is the 
card catalog cabinet, in a horizontal 
square unit. The secondary entrance 
in the large public room opens on a 
walk that joins the building to the 
courthouse and serves several pur- 
poses. Patrons may enter here and 
avoid congestion in the adult area 
near the card catalog cabinet. 


Reading tables in reference or study 
areas will accommodate a number of 
students or patrons. 


Between the circulation desk and 
the study or reference area leading 
to the secondary entrance are two 
glassed-in staff rooms. One of these 
is used by the librarian and is out- 
fitted with a desk, chairs and coral 
colored shelving, while the other, 
with convenient built-in shelving, is 
used for the processing of books and 
related material. These may be 
closed for private conferences or 
business. 


A room which may be closed from 
the main large room forms a section 
of the rear area and is designated as 
the audio-visual room. The record 
player, radio and TV are in this room 
and two dozen auditorium folding 
chairs make this room inviting to 
young and old alike. 


A workroom is in the rear of the 
large room and is adequate for the 
demands of that department. This 
room has a back entrance and books 
and materials for county delivery 
may be handled through this en- 
trance. 


A drive-up book return is conven- 
iently located in the front of the 
building on the sidewalk edge. 
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The building is on a lot 38 feet by 
105 feet, and 20 feet in the rear may 
be considered as an opportunity for 
expansion in the future. 


The cornerstone bears the names of 
the county judge, Maurice Snapp, 
the librarian, Mrs. Terry Griffith and 
the building committee, G. H. Moore, 
Desha Lester, Fuller Highsmith, 
Charles Osborne, Mrs. Nels Barnett 
and Mrs. Harney Chaney. 


The immediate acceptance by Inde- 
pendence countians has been so 
wholehearted that it is gratifying to 
the persons who have contributed so 
much time and thought to the build- 
ing of a library that could adequately 
serve the people. 


ARE YOU PROFESSIONAL? 
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Contractor: Jones Construction 


Company 
Cost of building: $34,000.00 


Cost of furnishings: New furnish- 
ings added, $4,522.00 


Cost per sq. ft.: Approximately 
$10.50 
Size of lot: 38’ x 105’ 


Size of building: 38’ x 85’ 
No. sq. ft. in building: 3,230 
No. volumes: 22,019 Regional 
Lighting: Fluorescent 

Floor covering: Asphalt tile 
Ceiling: Acoustical tile 
Furniture: Light birch 


WILL YOU TRAVEL? 


By Florene Jordan! 


Are you considering attending the 
seventy-seventh annual conference of 
the American Library Association in 
San Francisco, July 13-19? Have you 
wondered what such a meeting will 
do for you and your profession? 


Your first answer probably will be 
that you do not have time because 
you have a full-time job. If you are 
a good librarian, you certainly have 
a full-time job, but you owe it to 
yourself, your profession, and your 
community to take advantage of the 
opportunity to see how other people 
live and think. 


Look about you, in your own com- 
munities, to see if your doctors, law- 
yers, and teachers attend conventions. 
The best professional people in our 
country are the busiest, and they at- 
tend professional meetings to gain 
new ideas. Perhaps they don’t have 
time, but they realize the importance 
of new methods and new tools of the 
trade. 

I have attended several American 


Library Association conferences in 
the past five years. I have attended 


so many conventions—district, state, 
regional, national—that when my li- 
brary board meets, one or two of the 
members have been known to say, 
“Where is the next meeting?” or 
“What, no trip to discuss this month?” 


These questions made me start 
wondering if library board members | 
and other citizens want their librari- | 
ans to attend professional meetings 
When I want a question answered, ! 
ask people concerned; so I came up | 
with the idea that I had better find 
out just how board members felt | 
about professional meetings. At a/ 
regular board meeting when I was | 
about to tell the members of another 
meeting, I said that I would not go 
if they thought I was away from the . 
library too much. 


The chairman of the Regional Li- 
brary board said in answer to my 
question, “We are glad we have a li- 
brarian who wants to go to profes- 
sional meetings, enjoys them, and 
brings back ideas to our library. We 
hope you will continue to want to 
go and will represent our library © 
whenever you can.” 








1 Miss Jordan is librarian, Columbia-Lafayette Regional Library, Magnolia. 
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Now I use a different approach. I 
no longer say, “May I go to such and 
such a meeting?” Now I say, “I am 
planning to go to , if it meets 
with your approval. Wouldn’t you 
like to go also? There are meetings 
for trustees as well as for librarians.” 


Have you told your library board 
members that you would like to at- 
tend professional meetings? Have 
you told them what these conferences 
mean to you and have meant in the 
past? Have you found out how your 
people, patrons, and board members 
feel about your attending conven- 
tions? 

In the article, “Professional Meet- 
ings Are Worthwhile”*, Carl C. By- 
ers, former superintendent of schools 
in Parma, Ohio, has good ideas that 
apply to librarians the same as to 
school administrators and _ board 
members. Mr. Byers wrote the ar- 
ticle upon his return from a profes- 
sional meeting with these groups. 


“Professional meetings are here to 
stay,” he believes. “They are as typi- 
cally American as county fairs and 
church suppers. Business, industry, 
and all of the professions are keenly 
aware of the importance of profes- 
sional meetings. What better method 
can there be for up-grading morale, 
creating personal enthusiasm, and ac- 
quainting members of any given pro- 
fession with ‘what’s new’ in the field? 


“One of the best reasons I can set 
forth for professional ‘get-togethers’ 
(whether at the local, state, or na- 
tional level) is contained in the time- 
worn adage which I use frequently, 
‘stay green and grow—don’t ripen and 
rot.’ 


“New methods, new techniques, 
new tools of the profession, and in- 
terchange of ideas with new friends 
from across the latitudes and longi- 
tudes of America, whether at a gen- 
eral session, in a discussion group, 
at the exhibits, or in a good ‘bull- 
session’ in the hotel lobby—all of 
these and many more are the reasons 
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professional meetings take on im- 
portance in ours or any other pro- 
fession.” 


For several years the Arkansas Li- 
brary Commission has planned and 
carried through some wonderful and 
very successful bus trips to national 
conventions to Minneapolis, Philadel- 
phia, Miami Beach, Kansas City, to a 
Southwestern convention at Okla- 
homa City, and to libraries in every 
part of Arkansas. Under the super- 
vision and guidance of Mrs. Karl 
Neal, state librarian, many Arkansas 
librarians, trustees, and friends of the 
libraries have been able to participate 
in professional meetings and have re- 
ceived inspiration, information, recre- 
ation from and with people over the 
nation who are working for the same 
purpose, a “better-read and better-in- 
formed America”. 


This year the Arkansas Library As- 
sociation voted to sponsor the trip 
to San Francisco because the Com- 
mission has extra work establishing 
new libraries and extending library 
services in Arkansas under the Li- 
brary Services Act. The Association 
will have to do much hard work to 
make this trip as successful as the 
others we have had, but cooperation 
from every one should make it so. 


When the Executive Board met and 
appointed the committee — Mrs. 
Louise Mays, Miss Frances Nix, Mrs. 
Hazel Prichard, Miss Florene Jordan 
—it was a challenge to us to do the 
best we could to plan a trip that 
would be worthwhile and to make it 
possible for many Arkansans to go. 
We hope school librarians, public li- 
brarians, college librarians, and many 
trustees will make the trip to attend 
this American Library Association 
conference, and see some of the 
natural beauty of the West in going 
to San Francisco and more of it re- 
turning. 


Information has been sent to mem- 
bers and friends of the Arkansas Li- 
brary Association, and other informa- 


*The article, “Professional Meetings Are Worthwhile,” by Carl C. Byers, appeared 
in THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE for February, 1957. 
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tion will be sent as soon as the com- 
mittee knows more about the trip. 
This year the trip will be made on 
a chartered Greyhound bus, and the 
committee has been promised one of 
the best buses that Greyhound has 
and also one of their best bus drivers. 


Time will be spent on the trip visit- 
ing Carlsbad Caverns, Albuquerque, 
the Petrified Forest, Grand Canyon, 
Hoover Dam, a night in Las Vegas, 
and an afternoon and night in Los 
Angeles. The coast highway will be 
taken from Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco. We will spend a week in San 
Francisco attending the Convention; 
the program committee is planning 
one of the best convention programs 
that A.L.A. has had. With Mrs. Mer- 
lin Moore as president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Library Trustees, 
we will be glad to go and support her 
and other trustees over the nation 
who have planned a workshop for 
Sunday, July 13. 


According to Peter Thomas Conmy, 
librarian at Oakland Public Library, 
in his article, “San Francisco, the 
Unique City” in the March ALA 
BULLETIN, we have much in store 
for us in the city. He says that we 


will find ourselves “in a city that 
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is itself an epitome of what librari- 
anship represents.” 


On our trip home we will drive 
through Yosemite National Park, 
Carson City, and will spend a night 
in Reno, Wendover, Salt Lake City, 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado Springs, 
and Wichita, Kansas. On the way 
we will have time to spend in Denver 
and in other cities. 


If you have not been on one of 
the bus trips to one of the American 
Library Association conferences, this 
is the one to try to make. It prom- 
ises to be one that none of us will 
ever forget. You will have the op- 
portunity of attending a good meet- 
ing. You will see some of the most 
beautiful scenery that our country 
affords. You will have another fine 
opportunity to know better your fel- 
low Arkansas librarians, trustees, and 
friends. 


Is it worth your time and effort to 
make the trip with the ‘Arkansas 
travelers’ to San Francisco to attend 
the annual conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association? Let us all 
go and renew our promise to do a 
better job for our libraries. We want 
to help not only ourselves and our 
libraries, but also the communities 
in which we serve. 


A WORD FOR TRUSTEES FROM 
MRS. MERLIN M. MOORE: 


Trustees should be making their 
summer plans now to include the 
ALA convention in San Francisco in 
July. AALT activities open on Sun- 
day, July 13, with the Trustees 
Workshop, which promises to be even 
more stimulating than was the Kan- 
sas City Workshop in 1957. 


Stimulating questions are to be dis- 
cussed at the National Assembly of 
Library Trustees, to hold both morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions on Mon- 
day, July 14. Education of trustees 
is to be discussed, with the view of 
making recommendations to state 
universities for a simplified course 


for trustees. Continuation of the 
Library Services Act is an important 
point for discussion at the Assembly, 
which will also consider the present 
and future picture concerning big city 
libraries and rural libraries and their 
problems. 


Social highlight for trustees will be 
the Annual Trustees Dinner on Sun- 
day night, July 13, with a nationally- 
known speaker slated to make the 
principal speech. 


Of interest to both trustees and li- 
brarians is the “William Elder Mar- 
cus Letter Contest”, announced by 
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AALT, rules for which are given 
below: 


1. The AALT offers $100 to the 
librarian who sends in the best 
letter on “Why My Trustees 
Should Belong to AALT and 
ALA”, and $100 to the trustee 
who writes the best letter on 
“Why I Should Belong to AALT 
and ALA”. The prize money is 
to be applied, at the winner’s op- 
tion, either to purchase of notable 
books of 1957, or on the winner’s 
round trip transportation to the 
San Francisco Conference. 


2. Entries will be judged by a 
committee of three; two judges 
shall be named by the President 
of AALT, and one judge shall be 
named by the President, Public 
Libraries Division, ALA. 


3. Entries should be sent to 
Eleanor Ferguson, Executive 
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Secretary, Public Libraries As- 
sociation, ALA, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


4. If contestants are not mem- 
bers of ALA and AALT, member- 
ship dues must accompany the 
contest letter to make it eligible 
for judging in the contest. 


5. Letters may be written be- 
tween the dates of February 1 
and May 31, 1958. No entry 
postmarked later than May 31, 
1958, will be accepted. 


6. Judges will consider the con- 
tent of the letters, and the brevity 
and clarity of expression. Public 
recognition of the winners will 
be made at the Annual Dinner of 
the AALT in San Francisco, and 
the winning letters will be pub- 
lished in the ALA bulletin. 


FULBRIGHT URGES SENATE TO AUTHORIZE FULL 
AMOUNT OF LIBRARY SERVICES 
BILL APPROPRIATION 


“The Library Services and the im- 
pacted areas school aid program will 
be seriously curtailed in fiscal 1959 
if the Budget recommendations are 
approved by Congress. The Library 
Services Act, passed by the Congress 
in 1956, authorized appropriations of 
7.5 million dollars per year for a five- 
year period. The President this year 
asked for only $3 million for the Li- 
brary Services program. Congress 
last year wisely increased the funds 
requested from $3 million to $5 mil- 
lion, and I hope that similar action 
will be taken this year to make the 
program more effective. I, for one, 
should like to see the full 7.5 million 
dollars which was authorized by the 


Congress, appropriated for this ac- 
tivity. In this time of deep concern 
over educational problems, we cannot 
neglect programs to make our citi- 
zens better informed and educated. 
Arkansas has taken great pride in 
the expansion of library services in 
rural areas within the State, and ur- 
gently needs the full grant author- 
ized. If the President’s budget is not 
increased, it will mean that Arkan- 
sas will suffer a cut from $107,309 in 
1958 to $61,520 in 1959, of its share 
under the program. Although this 
program is small in comparison to 
other public works programs, its long 
range significance cannot be overem- 
phasized.” 
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LIBRARY IDEA IS ONE FOR THE BOOK* 
By Ernie Dean 


“THE ARKANSAS TRAVELER” 


An Arkansan who tackled a local 
problem and came up with a pro- 
gram that’s reaching around the 
world received some hometown and 
international honors, too, Wednes- 
day night, March 19. 


And although Cecil U. Edmonds is 
a bright young businessman who 
pretty well knows what’s doing in 
West Memphis, his friends slipped one 
over on him this time. 


He had hardly begun to preside at 
a banquet, at which better libraries 
was the theme, when the folks who 
know him best took charge and 
turned it into an Edmonds “appreci- 
ation night”. 


Edmonds is the fellow who set out, 
with the encouragement of fellow 
Jaycees and other West Memphis peo- 
ple, to obtain improved library fa- 
cilities for the growing Crittenden 
County city. 


That was less than three years ago. 


What he designated as “Operation 
Library” at first has jumped the bor- 
ders of Arkansas, spread across the 
United States and today is getting 
results in several foreign countries. 


Its spread can be credited to the 
selling job which Edmonds and other 
enthusiasts did on directors of the 
United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Now Jaycee Internation- 
al, with round-the-world membership, 
has adopted the idea as well. 


Basically “Operation Library” is 
nothing more than getting folks on 
the local level to put their time, ef- 
fort and money together to make 
good reading available to more peo- 
ple. 

In practice this may result in addi- 
tional volumes being added to library 
shelves, or an old building being 
renovated, or a new building con- 


structed, or a library on wheels being 
sent into rural areas. 


And, of course, there are other 
types of action aimed at the general 
goal, depending on local conditions. 


Here at West Memphis, the birth- 
place of the new worldwide “Opera- 
tion Library”, it was the need for 
more adequate quarters that sent M. 
W. Hightshoe, retired barber serving 
as librarian, to Edmonds. 


Edmonds was president of West 
Memphis Jaycees at the time. 


The city doesn’t have its new li- 
brary building yet, but it will within 
a few months. Ground was broken— 
Doc Highshoe handling the spade— 
on the afternoon preceding the dinner 
at which Edmonds was honored. 


The value which Jaycees nationally 
and internationally now place on 
Edmonds’ idea is attested to by ac- 
tions they’ve taken to honor him; 
Lifetime membership in both nation- 
al and international organizations, the 
latter an honor of exceptionally high 
degree bestowed so far on around 
1,100 men by the 83-nation associa- 
tion. 


There’ve been other honors, too: 
“Young Man of the Year” in Arkan- 
sas for 1956 for one. He accepts them 
all with modesty and in fact was for 
all practical purposes speechless at 
the end of the series of laudatory 
statements made concerning him at 
the dinner. 


It was a nationally recognized 
leader in the library field, David H. 
Clift of Chicago, executive director 
of the American Library Association, 
who best described Edmonds in my 
opinion. 


“A guided missile for better li- 
brary service,” Clift called him. 


*The condensation of an article which first appeared in the Arkansas Gazette, in 


Mr. Deane’s regular column. 
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improve public library facilities. 


‘ 


WEST MEMPHIS HONORS LIBRARY BOOSTER 


Mr. and Mrs. Cecil U. Edmonds show their happiness at a testimonial dinner 
given at West Memphis to honor Edmonds for his worldwide efforts to 


Edmonds credited his wife for the 


inspiration she gives him. They stand beneath a banner which read: 


“Thank You, Cecil.” 


And, he added, whereas just two 
years ago the only file the Associa- 
tion had on Edmonds was a card with 
his name on it, the organization’s 
headquarters now has whole drawers 
filled with material on “Operation 
Library” as a result of his work. 
Forty thousand librarians in America 
are grateful to the East Arkansan, he 
said. 


Clift, by the way, made a pitch for 


libraries which is worth passing on: 


A major problem in modern educa- 
tion, he declared, is lack of library 
service, some 27,000,000 Americans to- 
day being without the benefit of local 
facilities. Greater public understand- 
ing of the situation, and of the great 
good which the reading of books and 
periodicals can achieve, will help to 
win greater public support to make 
the situation better, he added. 
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NEW ARKANSAN POINTS FOR BETTER READING* 
By LaNell Compton 


Bs 








Mrs. David McAllister 


Looking toward the approaching 
first celebration of National Library 
Week scheduled for March 16-22, we 
are reminded, among many good 
things happening in Arkansas, of the 
considerable achicvements in _ pro- 
fessional librarianship of a resident of 
Russellville. 


Mrs. Mariana Kennedy McAllister, 
wife of Dr. David McAllister, associ- 
ate professor of education at Arkansas 
Polytechnic College at Russellville, 
represents the third generation of 
librarians in her family. 


Mariana McAllister was editor of 
the latest revision (sixth edition) of 
the American Library Association’s 
answer to a school librarian’s prayer 
—A Basic Book Collection for High 
School Libraries, published by ALA 
in 1957. Mrs. Anne S. Jackson of 
the Arkansas Library Commission 
and three other library consultants 
over the United States shared work 


as co-editors. Still other experts in 
allied fields of interest were called 
upon for advice on the project which 
was in preparation a year prior to 
publication. 


A Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools is a “carefully selected list 
of books, magazines, and audio-visual 
aids for high schools in the United 
States”. Emphasis is on the senior 
high school, and “basic” has been in- 
terpreted as more than the bare es- 
sential collection. The list provides 
wherever possible appealing books 
for voluntary reading in subject areas 
as well as in fiction. Also included 
are “books to enrich the curriculum” 
and those that can be used by librari- 
ans and teachers to stimulate reading. 


A textbook entitled Books, Young 
People, and Reading Guidance has 
recently been completed by Mrs. Mc- 
Allister in collaboration with her 
friend, Dr. Geneva Hanna of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, “which we hope 
Harper will publish soon”. Concerned 
with reading for young people, the 
textbook is designed for use in col- 
leges and library schools that offer 
courses in literature for the junior 
and senior high school age levels. Al- 
though library textbooks already ex- 
ist for the field of children’s litera- 
ture, no textbook for the field of 
literature for young people has been 
published. 


Interest in libraries and in the pro- 
motion of worthwhile reading comes 
naturally to Mrs. McAllister. Both 
her mother and her grandmother 
were librarians before her, and she 
herself has had stimulating and 
varied experiences as a librarian. She 
is a native of Cincinnati, and has been 
a member of-the American Library 
Association since 1938. 


Mrs. McAllister worked at Arkan- 
sas Tech one semester and has served 
on the board of the Russellville Pub- 
lic Library since moving to Russell- 


*This article first appeared in the Arkansas Gazette, on Sunday, March 9, 1958. 
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ville in the fall of 1953. For a period 
of five months in 1954 and again from 
September, 1956 to September 1, 
1957, she served as interim secretary 
of the American Association of School 
Librarians from offices in the nation- 
al headquarters at Chicago. 


Mrs. McAllister received her bach- 
elor of arts degree from Butler Uni- 
versity, a bachelor of science in li- 
brary science from Columbia Univer- 
sity and a master’s from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She 
began her library career at the In- 
dianapolis Public Library, and later 
organized the library at the Indiana 
State School for the Deaf. (Interpola- 
tion: Here for a second time — as 
one might say—Arkansas receives a 
contribution library-wise from the 
state of Indiana. Miss Irene V. 
Mason, a native of Indianapolis and 
also a graduate of Butler University 
and erstwhile assistant cataloger at 
Indiana State Library, became the 
executive secretary and librarian of 
the Arkansas Library Commission, 
serving from 1947 to 1951.) 


The career of librarian Mariana 
McAllister has also included the set- 
ting up of Child Welfare Division 
Library of the American Legion Na- 
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tional Headquarters, three important 
posts in the library of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and sev- 
eral years as high school librarian at 
Manhasset, Long Island. She has 
taught library science at Trenton 
(New Jersey) State Teachers College 
and the University of Texas. 


She has one son by a former mar- 
riage, Philip Moore Miller, who re- 
cently graduated from the University 
of Texas with a degree in radio and 
television. The McAllisters have two 
pets—cats named Ozark and the 
Orange Bowl. 


Although she is happily located in 
Arkansas at present, her family has 
never had any real connection with 
the state. She still has an heirloom 
silver coffee service that was sent to 
her Grandmother Moore at Philadel- 
phia as a reward for her kindness in 
aiding a Confederate soldier and 
nursing him back to health. The fam- 
ily name inscribed on the silver has 
worn off now, but the pieces still 
keep their special aura and signifi- 
cance. One grandfather was drum- 
mer boy in the Union army for three 
days, until his early age (12 years) 
was disclosed. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD 


The Grolier Society, Inc., Award 
established in 1953, consists of $500 
and a special certificate. It is given 
annually by ALA in recognition of 
the achievements of a librarian in a 
community or school who has made 
an unusual contribution to the stim- 
ulation and guidance of reading by 
children and/or young people. The 
nominee must be an employed librari- 
an in any type of public, school, or 
other library who spends the major 
part of his time in work with children 
and young people. The award may 
be given for contributions made 
either over a period of years or for 
one contribution of lasting value. 
Nominations must be accompanied 
by five copies of a statement of 


achievement prepared by the nomin- 
ating group or individual and should 
be sent to the chairman of the com- 
mittee on the Grolier Society, Inc., 
Award, Elizabeth Nesbitt, Carnegie 
Library School, 4400 Forbes Street, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. Letters 
in support of nominations will be 
accepted also. The deadline for nom- 
inations was March 15, 1958. 


GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD, A 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE ALA 
AWARDS COMMITTEE 1957-58 


Elizabeth Nesbitt, Library School, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania — Chairman 
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Anne Jackson, Arkansas Library 
Commission, Little Rock, Ark. 


Isabella Jinnette, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md. 
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Frances Clark Sayers, University of 
California Library, Los Angeles, 
California 


Grace Slocum, Public Library, Brook- 
lyn, New York 


1,200 AT STUDENT LIBRARIAN CONVENTION 


The North Little Rock High School 
played host March 15 to about 1,200 
student librarians from throughout 
the state who came for the annual 
convention of the Arkansas Student 
Librarians Association. 


The highlight of the day’s activities 
was slated for 3 p.m. at which time 
new officers were to be chosen. Out- 
going president is Carlene Crowly, 
Hazen. 


Registration was at 8:30 am. The 
program featured an address by Dean 
Whiteside, supervisor of the State 
Education Department; a talk on re- 
cruitment in the library field by Miss 
Mary Sue Shepherd, Pulaski County 
librarian, and a book review by Mrs. 
S. Ladd Davies, Little Rock. 


Arrangements for the convention 
were made by Mrs. Charles Carpen- 
ter, North Little Rock High School 


librarian, and the school’s ‘“Book- 
worms”, of which Linda Case is 
president. 


A coffee hour in the school lounge 
preceded the program; and an 
entertainment period in the school 
gymnasium followed the scheduled 
afternoon session in which Newport 
Junior High School library club pre- 
sented a skit, “A Day in the School 
Library”. 


Officers for 1958-1959 are Billy Dis- 
hongh, Fourche Valley High School, 
Briggsville, president; Helen Moore, 
Bald Knob, 1st vice president; Charles 
McHan, Lake Village, 2nd vice presi- 
dent; and Ruth Brewster, Pine Bluff, 
reporter. The 1959 meeting will be 
held at Henderson State College, Ark- 
adelphia, with Mrs. Robert Smith, li- 
brarian, Arkadelphia High School, 
and her student assistants in charge 
of local arrangements. 


WEST MEMPHIS EDUCATIONAL GROUP PLEDGES 
AID TO LIBRARY 


The West Memphis chapter of the 
Association for Childhood Education 
pledged its support and assistance to 
the West Memphis Public Library 
at a meeting held recently at the li- 
brary. 


The plans call for assistance to the 
librarian in sorting and cataloging 
books and for conducting a regular 
story hour for children upon comple- 
tion of the new library building. 


Mrs. J. H. Eaton presided at the 
meeting in the absence of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Verrel Foltz. Special 
guests were Mrs. L. H. Polk, chair- 


man of the library’s board of trustees, 
librarian M. W. (Doc) Hightshoe, and 
his assistant, Mrs. Vivian Frazier. 


Following the meeting, coffee and 
doughnuts were served by Mrs. E. 
B. Hicks, social chairman, who was 
assisted by Miss Yvonne Fugit, a 
guest. 


The local chapter of the interna- 
tional organization was formed about 
two years ago as an outgrowth of the 
12-year-old Tri-County group. Its 
officers in addition to Mrs. Foltz, 
Mrs. Eaton, and Mrs. Hicks are Miss 
Vi Early, secretary; Miss Doris Jean 
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Brakenseik, publications chairman; 
Mrs. Woodrow Burress, UNESCO 
chairman; Mrs. Maxine Allen, legis- 
lative chairman; and Mrs. Ellen 
Fielder, television chairman. Miss 
Wilna Piper and Mrs. Raymond Faulk 
serve with Mrs. Eaton on the program 
committee. 


The Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation has as its purpose “to work 
for the education and well being of 
children by promoting desirable edu- 
cational conditions, programs and 
practices in the elementary school; 
to raise the standard of preparation 
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and to encourage continued profes- 
sional growth of teachers in the field 
to actively cooperate with all groups 
interested in children in the home, 
school, and community; and to inform 
the public of the needs of children 
and how the school program is ad- 
justed to fit these needs.” 


The international organization was 
created in 1930 by the merger of two 
organizations of teachers of young 
children — the International Kinder- 
garten Union, organized in 1892, and 
the National Council of Primary Edu- 
cation, founded in 1915. 


NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARDS BANQUET 


The 1958 Newbery - Caldecott 
Awards Banquet will be held during 
the ALA Conference at San Francis- 
co, California, on Tuesday, July 15, 
1958, in the beautiful Garden Court 
and Rose Room of the Sheraton Pal- 
ace Hotel. A cocktail bar for the gen- 
eral public attending the dinner will 
be set up in the adjoining Grill Room. 


Assignments of seats will be made 
on a priority basis, but block pur- 
chases will not necessarily assure 
group seating. 

The banquet ticket is $8.50 includ- 
ing tax and gratuity. Send check or 
money order to Mrs. Jean C. Bishop, 
Richmond Public Library, Civic 
Center, Richmond, California. 


At these annual Newbery-Caldecott 
banquets the awards are given for 
“the most distinguished contribution 
to American Literature for children” 
and “the most distinguished picture 
book of the year”. The recipients of 
these awards accept with a speech. 
This is a rare opportunity to hear 
from an author and an illustrator. To 
those who see only the finished book 
these acceptance speeches give an 
insight into the background and work 
which goes into producing a fine 
book. 


A book of special interest to young 
Arkansans has won the Newbery 
Award as the outstanding children’s 
book published last year. 


The Award was announced by the 
American Library Association at New 
York for “Rifles for Watie”, by Harold 
Keith. The story, based on Chief 
Stan Watie of the Five Civilized 
Tribes living to the west of Arkansas, 
is set during the War Between the 
States. The chief, a general in the 
Confederate forces, fought in North- 
west Arkansas at Pea Ridge (or Elk 
Horn Tavern) in March 1862, and led 
the last organized force to surrender 
in 1865. 


The book was published by Crowell. 


Runners-up for the 37th annual 
Newbery Award were: 


“The Horse Catcher”, by Mari- 
Sandox (Westminster), “Gone-Away 
Lake”, by Elizabeth Enright (Har- 
court), “The Great Wheel”, by Robert 
Lawson (Viking), and “Tom Paine, 
Freedom’s Apostle”, by Leo Gurko 
(Crowell). 


Winner of the 21st annual Calde- 
cott Award, also announced by the 
American Library Association for the 
best illustrations in a children’s book, 
was Robert McCloskey for “Time of 
Wonder”, published by Viking. 


Runners-up were: “Fly High, Fly 
Low”, by Don Freeman (also pub- 
lished by Viking), and “Anatole and 
the Cat” by Eve Titus, illustrated by 
Paul Galdone (Whittlesey). 
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LIBRARY COOPERATION* 
By A. F. Kuhlman, Director 
Joint University Libraries, Nashville, Tennessee 


President McCain has asked me to 
lead the discussion this morning on 
Library Cooperation. That is an in- 
triguing and challenging subject. 
After more than twenty years of ef- 
fort in trying to promote library co- 
operation it would be easy for me to 
talk at length on some of the advan- 
tages and also some of the limitations 
of library cooperation. But I’m cer- 
tain you have given so much thought 
to library and curricular cooperation 
among your seven colleges that you 
don’t need a general lecture on li- 
brary cooperation. I’m certain Dr. 
McCain wants me to talk specific- 
ally to the question of library co- 
operation among the seven Associated 
Colleges of Arkansas. Why should 
they want to cooperate in library 
matters and why should they tie such 
cooperation up with areas of concen- 
tration in the curricular offerings? I 
can tell you from experience cooper- 
ation means work and it takes a lot 
of time, but it is rewarding. Also, 
if the fruits of cooperation are to be 
significant, it presupposes careful 
planning both on the library side 
as well as on the curricular side. 


As an introduction to our thinking 
about library cooperation among your 
seven Associated Colleges and their 
libraries, let us look briefly at two 
parallel movements in higher educa- 
tion in the United States since about 
1930. On the one hand there has been 
a growing concern about the effec- 
tiveness of the college library in the 
instructional process. On the other 
hand there has been continued and 
sharp criticism of the curricula of our 
liberal arts colleges and there has 
been much experimentation with 
new patterns for improving college 
curricula. 


On the library side the basic ques- 
tion that has arisen is: how can we 


increase the educational effectiveness 
of the college library? Can we teach 
with books? If so, how and to what 
extent? Dr. Harvie Branscomb raised 
this question toward the end of the 
1930’s. The Association of American 
Colleges had him study the problem 
of the use of the college library in 
the teaching process. His report was 
published by the American Library 
Association under the title Teaching 
with Books in 1940. Some of his 
findings were highly disturbing to 
college teachers, administrators and 
librarians. A whole series of studies 
of the use of the college library had 
been made in the late 1930’s. The 
fact that they were made shows how 
serious the concern about the effec- 
tiveness of the college library in the 
instructional work had become. These 
studies tended to show that the re- 
corded use of the college library per 
academic year averaged about 60 
loans per student. About four-fifths 
of this circulation was in “Reserve 
Books”, i.e. 48 reserve loans per stu- 
dent; and the use of the general col- 
lection averaged about twelve loans 
or one-fifth of the reading of students. 
When these statistics on use were re- 
fined, the studies showed that in some 
of our liberal arts colleges about one- 
fourth of the students made no use 
whatever of the college library and 
more than another one-fourth made 
only a negligible use of the library, 
i.e. they withdrew less than one book 
per month. These facts raised a fur- 
ther question: does it make any dif- 
ference in a student’s scholarship if 
he uses the college library? Unfor- 
tunately the correlation of library 
usage and scholarship (as measured 
by grades) was not as good as one 
might have expected, due to the vari- 
ables that are involved in the prob- 
lem. When students were grouped 


by grades A through D, as a rule the 


* Dr. Kuhlman’s talk appears here as edited for publication in this bulletin. 
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students with higher grades had made 
more use of the library than those 
with lower grades. But the data were 
not as convincing as we might have 
hoped. 


According to Dr. Branscomb, 


“Students do not use the library’s 
books because in a great deal of 
their work they do not have to; 
they can do quite acceptable work 
without doing so ... A large num- 
ber of teachers apparently could 
get along very well without exten- 
sive libraries, at least for the 
greater number of their students. 
... The fact which confronts one 
is that the library is not function- 
ing in close and vital connection 
with the teaching program. The 
individuals responsible for this are 
the college president, the librarian, 
and the faculty ... Books in the 
library are useless unless they are 
used, and in a college this means 
primarily used for the teaching 
purpose for which the institution 
exists.” 


Now there is a brighter side to 
Dr. Branscomb’s findings. He did 
find there were college faculties that 
did teach effectively by means of 
heavy use of library materials. We 
may add parenthetically here, that 
if your library cooperation is to in- 
crease the effectiveness of your seven 
AFAC libraries it will be because of 
wise planning. 


Now for the other side of our prob- 
lem: The college curricula and the li- 
brary usage should be interwoven in 
such a way that the library becomes 
a vital response to the curricula. 
From 1925 to the beginning of World 
War II the liberal arts college cur- 
ricula in the United States were 
under severe criticism. In the 
South dissatisfaction with the college 
curricula and teaching methods cul- 
minated in a series of Work Confer- 
ences beginning in the summer of 
1941. Preoccupation with the gen- 
eral war effort deterred substantial 
improvements in the liberal arts col- 
leges of the South. 
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Curricular problems still exist in 
our colleges. Briefly stated, these in- 
clude a lack of design and clearly de- 
fined purpose; overdepartmentaliza- 
tion with a lack of integration in of- 
ferings; too heavy dependence on the 
elective system; tendency to base 
graduation upon credit hours rather 
than upon measured educational at- 
tainment; and specialization rather 
than a program of broad orientation 
in our rich cultural and intellectual 
heritage. Colleges have sometimes 
been characterized by a low rating of 
intellectual life partly because of ex- 
tra curricular activities and the over- 
emphasis on play, and partly because 
of the lack of challenge presented by 
the curricula and teaching methods 
employed. Mass education meth- 
ods have destroyed or prevented in- 
dividualized instruction to develop 
special abilities. We have divorced 
learning from life, and too often fail 
to prepare students to live the good 
life. 


Now I should like to consider 
with you what library cooperation 
among the Associated Colleges of 
Arkansas can accomplish in the light 
of the frame of reference that we 
have outlined above. You want to 
increase the effectiveness of your li- 
braries. Your goal is to teach with 
books. On the other hand, you are 
seeking to enrich your curricula by 
adding or stressing certain areas of 
concentration in each of your col- 
leges. 


As I understand the cooperative 
program of your seven colleges, it is 
something like this. Each of your 
seven colleges is trying to develop its 
curriculum in certain subject fields 
or areas of knowledge, and your li- 
brary cooperation will represent a 
division of labor in acquisitions to 
improve the collections in the as- 
signed areas of concentration with 
a minimum of duplication. Restated, 
the library purpose is to bring into 
your State, or more specifically into 
your seven colleges libraries, as large 
a number of different titles of im- 
portant books and periodicals as 
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available funds will purchase. The 
intent is that through cooperation 
you will bring to each campus for 
teaching and research purposes on 
that campus the materials that will 
support the instructional or class 
work in the area of specialization 
agreed to for that campus. These ma- 
terials on a given campus will then 
also through interlibrary loan be 
available for advanced individualized 
study and research (but not for class 
instructional purposes) on the other 
six campuses. That is a significant 
distinction, and it is important that 
everybody who participates in your 
cooperative program should under- 
stand it. In other words, interlibrary 
lending and borrowing has its limi- 
tations. It is not practical or possible 
to meet the reading needs of whole 
classes by this method. It must of 
necessity be for individualized use 
either in advanced study or research. 


If this sort of curricular emphasis 
and concentration and integrated co- 
operative library development are to 
be sound, in that they will help to 
vitalize the college instructional pro- 
grams and result in more effective 
teaching with books over a period of 
years, some basic principles must be 
faithfully observed on each campus. 
I would stress the following: 


First, it is essential that on each 
of the seven campuses the president, 
deans and faculty heads of depart- 
ments or divisions should have clearly 
in mind the purpose or purposes of 
their institution and should firmly 
believe in the importance of stressing 
on their campus in instructional work 
and library development the area of 
knowledge designated for develop- 
ment in their college. That is the 
starting point. 


Second, the areas of concentration 
should be selected with the help of 
the faculty and meet with its approv- 
al. (Parenthetically, it should be as- 
sumed that the Board of Trustees 
would have a final voice in the selec- 
tion and approval of areas of concen- 
tration.) Unless the areas of devel- 
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opment are arrived at and developed 
in this democratic manner, the dan- 
ger is that they will represent only a 
paper program—an article of faith by 
a president or dean rather than a 
blueprint for action. Such paper pro- 
grams might win foundation support 
once and might result in collections 
of new (more or less unused) books 
on the shelves of the college libraries 
in AFAC. But, such paper programs 
would hardly win or deserve repeated 
or continued special foundation sup- 
port. 


Third, the areas of concentration 
selected would, I assume, fit into the 
chief purpose of each institution and 
would relate directly to a qualified 
teaching personnel either already on 
the faculty or to be recruited for the 
purpose of implementing continued 
instruction in the area of concentra- 
tion. In other words, the area of 
concentration should either be or im- 
mediately become a vital and living 
part of the curriculum and of the 
teaching program. Such implemen- 
tation presupposes effective teach- 
ing personnel. This may mean that 
one phase of your cooperation will 
be to get financial help in strengthen- 
ing your faculty personnel—not just 
for a day or a year but as a part of 
a long range program. 


Fourth, it is assumed (but should 
not be taken for granted) that the 
responsible teaching personnel will 
help the librarian and the library 
committee in selecting the appropri- 
ate books and periodicals in the area 
of concentration. Unless the subject 
specialist who is to teach with the 
material acquired selects the material 
to be ordered, the danger is the ac- 
quisition of that material will not 
contribute much toward teaching 
with books on your respective cam- 
puses. Bear in mind that only the 
teacher—the subject specialist—can 
plan wisely, can dictate and either 
require or inspire the use of the ma- 
terial you buy. Hence, responsibility 
for selecting and acquiring that ma- 
terial should be placed squarely upon 
his shoulders. The librarian can ex- 
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pedite the process but should not be 
expected to select books that are to 
be used by a subject specialist. 


Fifth, use of the material coopera- 
tively acquired should be planned by 
the responsible teacher with the cir- 
culation and reference librarians. On 
each campus the librarian and her 
staff, with the help of the appropri- 
ate teachers, can plan how to organ- 
ize, arrange and display or otherwise 
interpret the material acquired co- 
operatively so as to enhance its use- 
fulness. 


Sixth, I am assuming that your 
organization for cooperation, i.e. the 
AFAC, will represent a continuing 
effort; but we are living in a rapidly 
changing world and there has to be 
considerable flexibility in college cur- 
ricula and teaching methods. This 
means that on each campus the ad- 
ministration, faculty and library staff 
should be alert and open minded. 
There should be a continued attitude 
of self examination and evaluation to 
determine whether the objectives and 
methods associated with your co- 
operative teaching and library devel- 
opment can be improved. Coopera- 
tion among institutions separated as 
far apart geographically as your sev- 
en schools are is a tender plant. How 
are you going to keep it alive with 
changes in the administration and 
changes in teaching and library per- 
sonnel? It will call for continual 
vigilance, for daily dedication to per- 
form in good faith. For in your com- 
mitments to areas of concentration 
you are giving a special focus in your 
curriculum on your own campus. You 
are also committing your institution 
in relation to the other six institu- 
tions in your partnership, and you are 
committing yourselves especially to 
those who give financial support to 
perform in good faith, so that your 
college will be and remain effective 
in the areas selected for development. 
Your commitment is more than a plan 
to get money. It is primarily a way 
of improving your teaching, faculty 
research and library use through co- 
operation. 
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Seventh, it is important that in your 
cooperative library program you all 
understand fully the possibilities and 
the limitations of interlibrary loan. 
It cannot be relied upon to meet in- 
structional needs of whole classes. 
That calls for one copy of every es- 
sential book for every ten students. 
Hence, you should assume that each 
of your seven institutions will have to 
have in your own library the basic 
collections of definitive works that 
are essential for effective class in- 
struction. Interlibrary loan is no sub- 
stitute for that. It can, however, be 
most useful as a means of getting ac- 
cess for the advanced individual study 
and research of students and teachers 
to those titles that fall within the 
area of concentration of one of the 
Associated Colleges. If this plan is 
to work satisfactorily permanently, it 
will be necessary that for all books 
bought in the cooperative program by 
each institution, author cards will be 
supplied to the other six cooperating 
college libraries. Costly and trouble- 
some as it may seem, this author 
card (preferably Library of Congress 
card) will be the mechanism that you 
will have to maintain to promote co- 
operation. It will help you in two 
ways. It will show you which book 
is in the AFAC libraries for borrow- 
ing purposes and it will also enable 
you to avoid duplicating it in your 
acquisitions. 


Before leaving the subject of inter- 
library loans, let me stress that they 
can complement your basic collection 
especially on the level of advanced 
individual study and faculty research. 
But they cannot be expected to serve 
as a substitute for a core collection 
of vital teaching materials on each 
campus. Some of your colleges have 
not spent enough for books, periodi- 
cals and binding to have an adequate 
teaching collection. 


Eighth, to really develop library 
cooperation among your seven insti- 
tutions it would be practical for you 
to supply each of the AFAC libraries 
with a Library of Congress Card for 
all highly important acquisitions—es- 
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pecially the expensive ones that 
should perhaps be in only one of your 
seven AFAC libraries. If your in- 
terinstitutional cooperation could be 
expanded to include such a program 
it would greatly enrich the library 
resources accessible to all students 
and faculty members in your seven 
schools. 


Ninth, at the meeting we held last 
March at Hendrix College, it was de- 
cided that a survey of periodical sub- 
scriptions and holdings be made by 
the seven cooperating libraries, and 
Mrs. Lucile L. Murphy, librarian of 
the College of the Ozarks, was se- 
lected as editor. I want to commend 
Mrs. Murphy and those who helped 
on the project upon the excellence 
of your Union List of Periodicals in 
the libraries of your Associated Col- 
leges. This should be used contin- 
ually as a basis of planning and de- 
veloping periodical holdings. I have 
no desire to be critical because I 
realize that nearly all of your librar- 
ies have for many years tried to make 
brick without straw; but it is regret- 
table that there were as of June, 1957, 
so few complete bound files (only 45) 
of periodicals in the seven cooperat- 
ing institutions. Periodicals must be 
accorded a high priority in your ac- 
quisition program of materials of en- 
during value. They are on a par with 
those definitive books (separates) in 
which our academic disciplines have 
evolved. Currently, the scholarly 
and scientific periodicals represent 
the lines of communication among 
the scholar and his peers in his chosen 
discipline. They represent the me- 
dium through which your competent 
scholars keep abreast of develop- 
ments in their fields of specialization. 
Historically, the periodical literature 
represents the most accurate and 
faithful record of the advancement of 
knowledge. 


In planning your cooperative ac- 
quisition program of periodicals and 
their binding there are a few rules 
you can observe. Remember the 
number of periodicals is legion and 
selection is crucial. So you need the 
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help of your scholars in deciding upon 
subscriptions and binding. Also 
there is a prerequisite to a successful 
cooperative periodical program from 
the standpoint of usefulness of your 
acquisitions, namely, each of the sev- 
en cooperating libraries will have to 
have the basic indexes to periodical 
literature such as the Readers Guide, 
the International Index and the Edu- 
cational Index. Back files of these 
Indexes over a reasonable period of 
years might well have a high priority 
on your special funds. Possibly the 
following rules should be observed in 
your cooperative periodical acquisi- 
tion program. (They are not a sub- 
stitute for President McCain’s excel- 
lent instructions of July 17, 1957, or 
for Mrs. Murphy’s “Criteria” for im- 
proving your periodical holdings 
through cooperation.) 


1. Each college needs to receive 
some of the periodicals that report 
current events objectively and ac- 
curately. Hold duplication in each 
institution of these general periodi- 
cals to a minimum. Bind enough of 
them so that your students will be 
able to trace events and social move- 
ments. Popular periodicals should 
not be considered for the cooperative 
program, should they? 


2. Each college library should re- 
ceive and bind the official organs 
(periodicals) published by the learned 
bodies in those disciplines in which 
you are going to offer majors and 
minors. 


3. Give a high priority to review 
and abstracting journals. 


4. For science periodicals priority 
should be given to the acquisition of 
files for the past fifteen years. Per- 
haps unbroken recent files of all es- 
sential periodicals should have pri- 
ority over long old runs. 


5. In selecting periodicals for ac- 
quisition in the cooperative program 
would you follow the areas of cur- 
ricular concentration for each school 
that was the basis of book acquisi- 
tions, or would each school look at its 
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most pressing periodical needs and 
propose those for acquisition? 


A baffling periodical problem is 
this: are you going to bind, or sub- 
stitute a film copy for binding? In 
your cooperative program a film 
copy of a volume can be sent to an- 
other library on interlibrary loan at 
a fraction of the cost of sending a 
bound periodical. The filmed period- 
ical will also take very little storage 
space in the owning library. 


Tenth, substituting filmed copies of 
periodicals or of books raises another 
question, namely, what about micro- 
copy readers. In this day and age 
microfilm readers have become a 
necessity even in the small liberal 
arts colleges. A necessary adjunct 
to your cooperative program will 
have to be a good 35 mm. film pro- 
jector or reader. Each of the seven 
libraries needs the equivalent of the 
table model of the Recordak pro- 
jector. These readers are needed for 
several types of material. Most Am- 
erican universities now publish their 
Ph. D. dissertations on microfilm 
through University Microfilms, Inc., 
of Ann Arbor; and libraries can buy 
a positive film copy as a substitute 
for paying either railway express or 
first class postage rate in trying to 
borrow on interlibrary loan the orig- 
inal manuscript. Microfilm is becom- 
ing the standard method of preserv- 
ing newspapers in preference to bind- 
ing wood pulp paper copies. Micro- 
film and microcards are the cheapest 
way of getting rare and out of print 
books and periodicals. 


President McCain has written me 
that the AFAC Directors have set 
aside $7,000 for this year to purchase 
back files of periodicals. That is a 
good beginning of something that 
should be expanded. If you are going 
to make real progress in acquiring 
back files and binding those periodi- 
cals that are indispensable to effec- 
tive work on your seven campuses, 
you will need about $7,000 per year 
for five to seven years. There is no 
simple, inexpensive solution to your 
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periodical problems. Also, I doubt 
whether $50,000 could be applied to 
any other phase of the programs of 
your seven colleges over a period of 
years and accomplish more good. If 
carefully selected, periodicals repre- 
sent material of permanent value to 
the work of your colleges. 


Eleventh, a related problem arises: 
what should your AFAC libraries do 
about some of the massive microcopy 
reproduction projects? They are 
chiefly of importance to advanced 
graduate and research work. Some 
of them will perhaps be needed by 
one or more of your seven institu- 
tions. Their interlibrary use or loan 
value depends chiefly upon whether 
there is an adequate bibliography 
available by means of which the own- 
ing or borrowing library can make 
effective use of this material. 


In conclusion, let us briefly restate 
and summarize some of the phases 
of cooperation that are vital to the 
success of your program. The ap- 
proach that you have developed is 
sound. You start with the curricu- 
lum on the several campuses and es- 
tablish areas of concentration that 
are to be stressed in your teaching 
program and library development. I 
say this approach is sound because the 
development of college library re- 
sources (in schools with limited 
funds) follows rather than leads the 
teaching program. Now. what are 
the essential steps in your program 
on each campus? 


Emphasis should be given to the 
importance of team work on each 
campus. The faculty must cooperate 
closely and sympathetically with the 
president and dean and heads of de- 
partments in defining the area or 
areas of concentration. 


There should be an immediate and 
continuous effort in implementing 
the area of concentration with vital 
instructional activity. It is of the 
greatest importance that there should 
be close cooperation of teachers in 
the area of concentration with the 
librarian in the selection of suitable 
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materials — books and periodicals. 
This would be a continuous active 
process. Close cooperation should 
also exist between the teachers and 
the library staff in planning the most 
effective organization and use of the 
material. Here the prime responsi- 
bility rests with the instructional 
staff; but the circulation and refer- 
ence staff or librarian can give con- 
siderable help in expediting the use 
of material and in reporting students’ 
reaction to assigned and available 
material. 


You are engaged in a continuous 
and long range program. Sympa- 
thetic self-examination of your op- 
erations and achievements, followed 
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by changes to secure the best results, 
is essential and will be highly re- 
warding. Experience based upon 
careful planning and direction should 
gradually enable you to define the 
potentialities of interlibrary loans 
among AFAC libraries and possibly 
other libraries. It should also supply 
answers on such questions as to 
whether to secure microfilm copies 
in preference to bound paper copies 
of periodicals. The Arkansas Foun- 
dation of Associated Colleges and 
their libraries is developing new 
patterns for higher education. With 
imagination, patience, perseverance 
and dedication, significant achieve- 
ments should be assured. 


BOOKS FOR YOU 


Snowball, by P. K. Heerwagen; The 
Pioneer Press (75 cents). 


A charming story for children has 
recently been published at Little 
Rock by Paul K. Heerwagen of Fay- 
etteville. Originally begun as a se- 
ries of bedtime stores for his grand- 
children, the stories were eventually 
written down and published in book 
form. 


Snowball is a most intelligent and 
lovable husky dog who carries his 
master on many an adventure among 
the Eskimos. The book is very well 
written and bound in stiff paper 
covers. 


Sun Circles and Human Hands; the 
Southeastern Indians— Art and In- 
dustries. Edited by Emma Lila 
Fundaburk and Mary Douglass Fore- 
man. Pulished by the editor, 1957, 
at Luverne, Alabama. 


A book of pictures with descrip- 
tions by colonial writers and well- 
known authorities, this carefully de- 
picts the art, techniques of craftsman- 


ship, and life of Southeastern Indi- 
ans. The remarkable cultures devel- 
oped by Southeastern natives long 
before Europeans discovered this 
continent are illustrated by half-tones 
and line drawings from leading mu- 
seums. Beginning with stone tools 
made by Paleo Indians some eight to 
fifteen thousand years ago, the book 
portrays, in sequence, the durable re- 
mains of the four major southeastern 
culture periods—the Paleo, Archaic, 
Woodland, and Mississippi, compar- 
ing designs from the sites of Spiro, 
Etowah, and Moundville. 


A map of historic tribes is pre- 
sented, with a description of the long- 
distance native trade which influ- 
enced their craftsmanship and cul- 
ture. Several engravings of paintings 
made by sixteenth century artists il- 
lustrate native life as observed by the 
first colonials. Artifacts pictured are 
from Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ark- 
ansas, Oklahoma, Southeastern Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas. Includes index and bibli- 
ography. 
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CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


PROGRAM 


Frances Nix, chairman, Hall High School, Little Rock 

Mrs. Lucille Murphy, College of the Ozarks Library, Clarksville 

Wilma Ingram, Scott-Sebastian Regional Library, Greenwood 

Mrs. J. A. Eubank, Newport High School Library, Newport 

Cecil Edmonds, West Memphis 

Rhoda Burgess, University of Arkansas, School of Pharmacy, Little Rock 
Mrs. Opal Walters, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 


DECORATIONS 


Pauline Rucks, chairman, Veterans’ Hospital Library, North Little Rock 
Mrs. Herbert Blair, Batesville High School Library, Batesville 
Mrs. Helen Elrod, North Little Rock Public Library, North Little Rock 


EXHIBITS 


Freddy Schader, chairman, Arkansas Library Commission, Little Rock 
Jack Doty, Russellville High School Library, Russellville 
Mrs. Annie Eddins, Pine Bluff High School Library, Pine Bluff 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Mrs. Margaret Yost, chairman, Arkansas Library Commission, Little Rock 
Mrs. Marion Jelks, Little Rock Public Library, Little Rock 
Mrs. E. R. Wolfe, North Little Rock Library, North Little Rock 


PUBLICITY 


Mary Sue Shepherd, chairman, Pulaski County Library, Little Rock 
Mrs. Anne Jackson, Arkansas Library Commission, Little Rock 
Mrs. Louise Mays, Southwest Junior High School, Little Rock 


REGISTRATION 


Miss Jackie Poe, chairman, Arkansas Library Commission, Little Rock 
Mrs. Ralph Dailey, Arkansas Library Commission 

Mrs. Madison Bryant, Arkansas Library Commission 

Miss Virginia Gertig, Arkansas Library Commission 

Mrs. Kenneth Brame, Arkansas Library Commission 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mrs. Inez Bishop, chairman, White County Library, Searcy 
Miss Syble Tatom, Southern State College Library, Magnolia 
Mrs. George Terry, Batesville 


MINUTES COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Margaret Burkhead, Chairman, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Mrs. Ruth Jenkins, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Mrs. Beatrice Hardcastle, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Parliamentarian—Miss Myrtle Roush —Russellville, Arkansas. 
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NEWS NOTES 


Trustees of the Rector Public Li- 
brary, in cooperation with the librari- 
an, Mrs. Lillian Randleman, planned 
an observance of National Library 
Week with emphasis on informing 
citizens about its organization, theme, 
sponsors, and aims through the local 
newspaper and brief talks to local 
organizations. 


The school librarian and public li- 
brarian gave brief talks on National 
Library Week to the local P.T.A. and 
Women’s Club. The public was in- 
vited to visit the city library during 
a special display of a Braille Bible 
and a popular book in Braille; also a 
talking Bible and a talking book. 
These are examples of library service 
afforded to people who though they 
cannot see the printed word can en- 
joy reading through other mediums. 


Mrs. T. B. Hudson, librarian, De- 
Witt Public Library, had a cataract 
removed from her right eye January 
11 at the Baptist Hospital, Little Rock. 
Mrs. Kendall was in charge of the 
DeWitt Public Library while Mrs. 
Hudson was indisposed. 


Mrs. Almon Faught, trustee, Ark- 
ansas Library Commission, Jones- 
boro, has been reappointed to the 
Commission for a term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1962. 


Miss Elizabeth Malone, librarian of 
Jonesboro and Craighead County Li- 
braries, has been elected president of 
the Jonesboro Altrusa Club for 
1958-59. 


Mrs. Faye Graydon has retired from 
active service as librarian of the At- 
kins Public Library in Atkins, Arkan- 
sas. Through her untiring efforts, the 
public library in Atkins reached 
more people and the circulation of 
books was greatly increased. 


At the conclusion of a very suc- 
cessful Book Fair in Ashdown Ele- 
mentary School, sponsored by Mrs. 
Margaret Daniel, Principal, over $300 
worth of books were bought and 


placed in the classrooms. Among 
those placed in the fourth grade room 
of Mrs. J. E. Sikes were two books 
about prehistoric animals—All About 
Dinosaurs by Andrews and All About 
Strange Beasts of the Past by An- 
drews. A most interesting study 
grew out of the reading of these 
books. The pupils compared strange 
animals of the past with those of 
today. They learned that deposits of 
coal and oil were started during the 
age of prehistoric animals. 


The children worked in groups us- 
ing the opaque projector to trace en- 
larged pictures of the animals on 
large sheets of paper. Collections of 
rocks, fossils, coal, and shells were 
brought into the classroom. A high 
school science class was invited in to 
hear the children tell about the pre- 
historic animals and to show their 
collections. 


Louis L. Majors, long a resident of 
Little Rock, father of Mrs. Marie M. 
Pinckney of the Arkansas Library 
Commission staff, died Januuary 10, 
at the Baptist Hospital, Little Rock. 
He is survived also by his wife, two 
other daughters, three sons, including 
J. T. Majors, shipping clerk at the 
Commission, and six grandchildren 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Mrs. Nannie Lansdell Martin of Po- 
cahontas, mother of Miss Norah Mar- 
tin, Randolph county librarian, died 
at her home on February 16. Mrs. 
Martin would have celebrated her 
100th birthday on March 9. Other 
survivors include a son, Edgar F. 
Martin of Louisville, Ky., two grand- 
daughters, four great-grandchildren 
and a great-great-grandchild. 


J. P. Womack, aged 86, a former 
Arkansas superintendent of education 
and president of Henderson State 
Teachers College at Arkadelphia. 
Ark., from 1929 until 1938, died Fri- 
day night, March 21, in Concord, 
Calif. Mr. Womack was named su- 
perintendent of Jonesboro Public 
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Schools in 1917, a position he held 
until 1925 when he was named state 
superintendent of education and 
moved to Little Rock. He was named 
president of Henderson in 1929 and 
lived at Arkadelphia until his retire- 
ment in 1938. 


He moved to Jonesboro and was 
active in work in the North Arkan- 
sas Conference of the Methodist 
Church. He taught the Men’s Bible 
Class at First Methodist Church at 
Jonesboro many years. Mrs. Wo- 
mack died in 1951, and Mr. Womack 
moved to California in 1953 to make 
his home with a niece, Mrs. Bill 
Schippers. Survivors include two 
brothers, R. E. Womack of Jackson, 
Tenn., and M. V. Womack of Fort 
Smith; a sister, Mrs. Ira Jones of 
Concord, and a nephew, John G. 
Womack of Little Rock. 


The Morrilton Junior Chamber of 
Commerce paid tribute March 19 to 
Mrs. Mae Cruce, assistant librarian of 
the Conway-Perry Regional Library, 
as part of the observance of National 
Library Week. The Jaycees pre- 
sented a corsage and a potted plant 
to Mrs. Cruce as a token of the ap- 
preciation of residents of this area 
for her 18 years of library service. 


Mrs. Cruce is noted for a phenom- 
enal memory of titles, authors and 
contents of the 25,000-odd books in 
the regional library here. Her mem- 
ory is a constant source of amaze- 
ment for regional librarian E. H. 
Dahlke and the nearly 2,000 others 
who patronize the library each 
month. 


One Friday afternoon in January, 
the librarians from five Greene 
county schools visited eight other li- 
braries, accompanied by Miss Min- 
nie Gay, librarian of Greene County 
Library. They were looking for 
pointers for things to do and not to 
do. Their findings will be summar- 
ized by Miss Gay for distribution to 
all school administrators in the 
county. Units visited included Para- 
gould Junior and Senior High School, 
Tech High, Stanford, Lafe, Greene 
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County Junior High, Marmaduke, 
and Oak Grove. The group attrib- 
uted an increased interest in the use 
of school libraries to the county’s 
public library. Making the trip were 
Mrs. Marilyn Breckenridge, Tech 
High; Mrs. Mary Fitzgerald, Stan- 
ford; Mrs. Gladys McNeil, Paragould 
High School; Miss Gay; Mrs. Wanda 
Lock, Marmaduke; and Mrs. Montene 
Loveless, Paragould Junior High. 


Miss Mary Hudgins, past president 
of Hot Springs branch, American As- 
sociation of University Women, pre- 
sided at the Fellowships Committee 
meeting during the AAUW state con- 
ference in Fayetteville Friday and 
Saturday, March 13 and 14. Miss 
Hudgins is medical librarian at the 
Army and Navy Hospital in Hot 
Springs. 


Judge Milton R. Beck has ap- 
pointed the Crittenden County Li- 
brary Board. Members are John A. 
Fogleman, chairman, Marion; Roy L. 
Stobaugh, vice-chairman, Turrell; 
Miss Lena M. Robinson, secretary, 
Crawfordsville; Mrs. R. H. Evans, 
Chatfield; Mrs. B. G. Dickey, Jr., 
Earle; and Mrs. H. E. Weaver, Ed- 
mondson, Arkansas. 


Mayor W. C. Ward has appointed 
the Prescott Public Library Board. 
Members are Russell Moberg, chair- 
man, Mrs. W. M. Blackshare, Mrs. 
J. T. Worthington, Mrs. Bill Gordon, 
Mrs. Ray Duke. 


The Library Trustee Workshop, 
which is scheduled for April 25, at 
the Hotel Marion, Little Rock, will 
afford all trustees, librarians and 
friends of the library in Arkansas 
an opportunity to discuss ways to 
improve public library service in the 
state. The Trustee Section of the 
Arkansas Library Association is re- 
ceiving advisory service from the 
Library-Community Project, Ameri- 
can Library Association, with Miss 
Dorothy Kittel as consultant. Cecil 
Edmonds, chairman, Trustee Section, 
and Mrs. W. H. McCain, liaison mem- 
ber, Arkansas Library Commission, 
are in charge of the program. All 
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persons attending will participate in 
the discussion groups morning and 
afternoon. W. R. Smith, Arkansas 
Induustrial Development Commis- 
sion, will give the keynote address, 
“The Role of the Public Library in 
Today’s World”. Mrs. C. C. Clark, 
former trustee and now staff mem- 
ber of the Mississippi Library Com- 
mission, will be the luncheon speaker. 
The luncheon price is $2.26. Please 
send your reservation to: 


Cecil U. Edmonds, Chairman 
Trustee Section 

Arkansas Library Association 

‘~ Arkansas Library Commission 
50642 Center Street 

Little Rock, Arkansas 


In the afternoon representatives of 
the Arkansas Press Association, Ark- 
ansas Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Arkansas Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
and Home Demonstration Clubs, 
Arkansas Department, American 
Legion Auxiliary, will tell of 
educational needs of their or- 
ganizations and ways in which the 
public library can be of assistance. 
Expenses of trustees of public libra- 
ries in the state to attend this meeting 
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will be paid by the Arkansas Library 
Commission. Registration begins at 
9:00 A.M. Friday, April 25. Program 
for the day will end by 4:00 P.M. 
Trustees and friends of libraries in 
Arkansas are urged to attend. 


Miss Freddy Schader, administra- 
tive assistant, Arkansas Library Com- 
mission, became a member of Beta 
Phi Mu, honorary library science 
society, during the ALA Midwinter 
meeting in Chicago, January 28-31. 
Other Arkansans attending the Mid- 
winter meeting were: Mrs. Merlin 
M. Moore, chairman of the state Li- 
brary Commission and president of 
the American Association of Library 
Trustees; Mrs. Anne Jackson, con- 
sultant for public and high school li- 
braries of the state Commission; Miss 
Annie May Alston, president of the 
Arkansas Library Association and 
librarian at Harding College, Searcy; 
Mrs. Jim Merritt of McGehee and 
Mrs. W. H. McCain of Cotton Plant, 
trustees of the Commission; Miss 
Florene Jordan of Magnolia; Miss Lu- 
cille Slater; Miss Frances Murdock 
of Searcy; Charles Trinkner of 
Jonesboro; Mrs. Karl Neal, state li- 
brarian, Miss LaNell Compton, and 
Mrs. Margaret Yost, all of the Com- 
mission; and Ray Boyle of Malvern. 


ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 
STATISTICS 
as of March 14, 1958 
Honorary 21 College 30 _7 New Members 
Institutional 5 School 110 21 New Members 
. Trustees 118 25 New Members 
Life - 8 ; 
ica Special 4 
Exhibitors 34 Public, County 
TOTAL 396 Regional _.._ 66 


328 53 New Members 


TOTAL 
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